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enon in children at different developmental stages. Whereas an open-ended interview strategy may be appropriate for adolescents who can reflect on their experience, young children may require projective or other innovative techniques. For example, youngsters may be able to arrange pictures of family members to express their views of family relationships, while teenagers may be able to report family communication patterns. Clearly the development of new methods for assessing children's perceptions will be an important component of future research efforts.
Other methodological issues that primarily pertain to research on maternal employment effects deserve brief mention here (also see Hoffman, 1974). By definition, research on maternal employment compares children of employed mothers to children of nonemployed mothers. Some studies lack actual comparison groups and instead include only sons and daughters of employed mothers, or use maternal employment status as a variable within a correlational design. Without control groups, findings may be difficult to interpret. However, in this field, control groups are not easy to select, because the population of employed mothers differs from that of nonemployed mothers on demographic characteristics and perhaps personality and attitudinal dimensions as well. In their review of the literature, Siegel and Haas (1963) highlight the problem of finding matched pairs of employed and nonemployed mothers. Maternal employment is itself a value-laden issue about which most people in our society have formulated opinions. Personal biases on the part of both researchers and subjects, who may hold either favorable or unfavorable attitudes toward maternal employment, are a complicating factor in interpreting results. This is especially true when studying attitudes and perceptions, which are largely self-reported.
Studies on the effects of maternal employment are difficult to compare because definitions of work status vary considerably. In some research, criteria for inclusion in the employed group are undefined; presumably the mothers in this group are working for pay at the time of data collection. There is a similar problem with the definition of nonemployed mothers; too often this group becomes merely a residual category in which employment history remains unspecified. As we stress throughout this paper, other dimensions of the mother's work life may intervene in determining effects on the child. These work-related variables, which apply to research on paternal employment as well, include aspects of the job itself (e.g., job versus career, kind of work, level of autonomy or variety, prestige, location inside or outside the home, work schedule, emnlover adaptations to familv status): aspects of the mother's em-s. Future investigators may need to consider utilizing different instruments to measure the same phenom-ledge of the world ofmother works, along A. H. Amsden, ed., Th<
